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HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RURAL  AREAS 


"All  human  beings."  proclaims  the  UN 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  "are  born 
free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
security  of  person.  .  .to  work.  .  .to  pro¬ 
tection  against  unemployment.  .  .to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  himself  and  his 
family.  .  .to  education. . . ." 

One  of  the  major  challenges  confronting 
the  world  is  to  redress  the  maldistribution 
of  resources  between  urban  and  rural 
areas;  and  to  extend  equal  opportunities 
and  services  to  the  poorer  members  of  the 

2.4  billion  rural  community.  Some  aspects 
of  the  challenge  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America; 

•  About  700  million  rural  inhabitants 
are  "locked  into  absolute  poverty"  with  an¬ 
nual  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  $75. 
Such  a  level  of  income  implies,  says  the 
World  Bank,  "inadequacies  of  nutrition, 
health  standards  and  other  components  of 
a  basic  level  of  living.  As  a  consequence, 
rural  areas  are  notable  for  high  levels  of 
morbidity  and  mortality;  physical  and 
mental  lethargy  and  inability  to  sustain  hard 
work  on  a  regular  basis." 

•  Many  of  the  rural  poor  are  subsis¬ 
tence  farmers  with  holdings  of  less  than 

2.5  acres.  Productivity  of  these  farmers 
must  be  increased  if  global  food  require¬ 
ments  are  to  be  met.  At  present,  subsis¬ 
tence  farming  accounts  for  about  three- 
fifths  of  total  agricultural  production  in 
Africa,  about  one-third  in  Latin  America, 
and  somewhere  in  between  three-fifths 
and  a  third  in  Asia. 

•  The  number  of  landless  farm 
laborers  is  growing  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  They  constitute  about  32%  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  agricultural  population  of  India;  66%  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  Chile.  "One  of 
the  greatest  challenges  facing  national 
governments  in  the  future,"  warns  the 
World  Bank,  is  providing  employment  for 
"what  is  already  a  large  rural 
proletariat."  There  is  also  a  vast  amount 
of  underemployment  in  rural  areas  of  most 
countries  of  the  world. 


•  Lack  of  opportunity  in  the 
countryside  is  driving  millions  of  rural 
families  into  urban  slums.  An  estimated 
25  million  people  are  expected  to  flock  to 
the  cities  this  year  in  search  of  jobs  and 
some  degree  of  social  security. 

•  Cities  can  neither  service  nor 
employ  the  inflow.  Rural  migration  plus 
high  birth  rates  have  caused  shantytowns 
to  expand  faster  than  any  other  form  of 
human  settlement.  They  now  comprise 
from  30  to  60  percent  of  the  population  of 
major  cities  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  With  inadequate  sanitation,  water 
supplies,  and  housing  these  squatter  settle¬ 
ments  are  a  volatile  powderkeg  of  human 
misery. 

•  Cities  will  become  less  and  less 
able  to  cope  with  internal  human  prob¬ 
lems  if  rural  migration  continues  at  the 
present  rate.  Demographers  project  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  Mexico  City  could 
grow  by  7  million  people,  Paulo  by  6.6 
million,  and  Bombay  by  4.6  million. 

•  Rural  population  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  even  if  the  flight  to  the  cities  con¬ 
tinues. 


What  is  Needed? 

■  Improved  food  supplies,  better  nutri¬ 
tion,  more  adequate  housing,  jobs,  land 
reform; 

In  developing  countries,  children  are  often 
seen  as  the  only  form  of  "social  security" 
available  to  the  poor.  Security  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  other  ways. 

■  Widespread  basic  education  at  both 
primary  and  adult  levels; 

In  some  of  the  poorer  areas  more  than  90% 
of  all  young  people  may  be  reaching  maturity 
without  knowing  how  to  read  or  write. 

Prevailing  systems  of  formal  education  are 
often  irrelevant  to  rural  needs  and  may  ac¬ 
celerate  flight  to  the  cities. 

Emphasis  on  secondary  and  higher  education 
for  the  industrial  sector  and  the  privileged 
has  frequently  drained  away  resources  from 
primary  schools  in  the  countrysides. 

■  More  rural  health  clinics  and  com¬ 
munity-based  health  workers; 

Core  health  problems  of  the  developing 
world  stem  from  malnutrition,  poor  sanitation 
and  contaminated  water,  yet  governments 
(See  RURAL,  p.  4) 


Questions  for  Readers 


An  FCNL  Task  Force  needs  your 
help;  please  write  us  regarding  the 
profile  of  the  rural  America  you  know. 
Does  it  have  any  of  the  problems  that 
are  common  to  the  developing  world? 

Are  nonagricultural  jobs  available? 
Are  any  of  the  farmers  poor?  If  so, 
why? 

Where  was  the  food  on  your  groc¬ 
ery  shelves  grown?  In  the  county?  In 
the  developing  world?  In  other  parts  of 
the  U.S.?  Who  controls  the  prices  the 
consumer  pays? 

Do  local  farmers  depend  upon  the 
nation's  $600  billion  a  year  Com¬ 
modity  Futures  Markets  for  credit?  Or 
do  local  investors  play  the  Commodity 
Markets  which  allow  for  speculation 
on  future  price  levels  of  everything 
from  grains  and  livestock  to  orange 
juice  and  potatoes?  Is  speculation  in 


food  necessary?  Is  it  ethical? 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  "Certain  products  on  our 
grocery  shelves  —  mock  whipped 
cream,  little  cans  of  fake  pudding . . . 
are  frankly  obscene  in  the  face  of 
the  world's  growing  hunger. . and 
the  increased  "centralization  of 
food  production  and  processing  in 
the  name  of  economic  efficiency  . . . 
is  energetically,  ecologically  and 
socially  insane"?  —  Joan  Dye 
Gussow,  Chairperson  of  Columbia 
University's  Teachers  College  program 
in  nutrition. 

Do  you  see  any  relevance  to  U.S. 
agriculture  in  the  finding  that  small 
farms  in  the  developing  world  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  per  acre  than  large  farms 
and  create  more  jobs? 


L 
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S-1  STYMIED  IN 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Senate  Bill  One,  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  federal  criminal  code,  has  not 
progressed  since  being  reported  to  the  full 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  October, 
1975.  However,  critics  of  S.  1,  Senators 
Kennedy  MA,  Hart  Ml,  and  Abourezk  SO, 
are  still  pursuing  possible  amendments 
with  the  sponsors,  Senator  McClellan  AR 
and  Hruska  NE.  Although  many  sections  of 
S.  1  are  still  in  dispute,  the  Senators  have 
tentatively  agreed  to  six  changes  in  S.  1 : 

•  dropping  the  proposed  codification  of 
defenses  to  prosecution  (thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  controversial  definition  of  the 
entrapment,  insanity,  and  public  duty 
defenses); 

•  deleting  a  section  prohibiting  incitement 
to  overthrow  the  government  or  member¬ 
ship  in  an  organization  with  that  purpose; 

•  deleting  the  prohibition  against  "impair¬ 
ing  military  effectiveness",  one  of  the 
several  provisions  which  could  be  used 
against  strikes  in  the  workplace; 

•  deleting  the  controversial  espionage 
provisions,  including  the  prohibition  against 
disseminating  classified  information; 

•  eliminating  jail  sentences  for  possession 
of  ten  grams  or  less  of  marijuana; 

•  deleting  the  death  penalty  for  all  crimes 
except  air  hijacking. 

However,  many  provisions  adversely 
affecting  first  and  fourth  amendment 
rights  would  not  be  changed.  The  bill's 
principal  sponsors  rejected  outright  a  de¬ 
mand  to  significantly  narrow  the  anti-riot 
act,  and  agreed  to  only  very  minimal 
changes  in  the  wiretapping  statute.  Many 
other  possibly  unconstitutional  provisions, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  incitement 
against  military  recruitment,  have  not  even 
been  questioned  by  the  critics. 

A  different  approach  to  civil  liberties  is 
incorporated  in  an  alternative  criminal  code 
proposed  by  Reps.  Kastenmeier  Wl,  Mikva 
IL,  and  Edwards  CA.  This  bill  was  recently 
reintroduced  in  the  House  with  a  new  num¬ 
ber,  H.R.  12504,  and  eighteen  additional 
co-sponsors.  In  order  to  protect  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  it  has  included  about  250  major 
changes  from  the  original  S.  1 .  The  House 
is  not  expected  to  act  on  any  criminal  code 
proposal  in  this  Congress. 

S.  1  AND  SENTENCING 

The  severity  of  S.  1's  sentencing  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  questioned  by  many,  includ¬ 
ing  FCNL  (see  Oct.  1975  Newsletter).  A  re¬ 
cent  Congressional  Research  Service  re¬ 
port  projected  that  S.  1  would  increase  the 
time  served  by  the  average  prisoner  from 


20.6  months  to  26.7  months,  or  30%.  Two 
alternative  approaches  to  sentencing  have 
been  proposed  by  Sen.  Kennedy  and  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  12504.  Kennedy's  pro¬ 
posals  appear  to  be  objectionable  in  at  least 
two  areas. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  suggestion  which 
would  establish  mandatory  minimum  sen¬ 
tences  of  two  years  imprisonment  for 
burglary,  aggravated  assault,  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  rape,  robbery,  and  bank 
robbery.  For  repeat  offenders,  the  minimum 
is  four  years.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  two 
year  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
already  in  S.  1  for  committing  an  offense 
with  a  firearm  and  trafficking  in  opiates. 
Although  imprisonment  is  appropriate  for 
some  persons  who  have  committed  these 
offenses,  minimum  sentences  would  sig¬ 
nificantly  raise  time  served  by  the  average 
prisoner.  For  example,  the  two  year 
minimum  sentence  is  greater  even  than  the 
average  time  now  served  by  someone  con¬ 
victed  of  burglary  under  federal  statutes 
(22  months). 

The  U.S.A.  now  has  an  average  term 
of  imprisonment  twice  that  of  any 
other  Western,  industrialized  nation, 
and  it  also  has  the  highest  crime  rate. 

As  a  recent  federal  commission  stated, 

"it  is  now  recognized  that  long  periods 
of  imprisonment  not  only  breed 
hostility  and  resentment,  but  also 
make  it  more  difficult  to  avoid  further 
law  violation." 

Sen.  Kennedy  has  also  proposed  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  five  member  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Sentencing  which  would  set  sen¬ 
tencing  guidelines.  Kennedy  envisions 
these  guidelines  as  encouraging  more 
uniformity  among  Federal  judges  in  sen¬ 
tencing  defendants  for  the  same  crime.  The 
defendant  may  appeal  to  lower  a  sentence, 
and  the  government  may  appeal  to  raise  a 
sentence  which  is  below  the  minimum 
guidelines.  This  proposal  would  place  great 
power  in  a  Commission  with  little  accoun¬ 
tability  to  the  American  people. 

Other,  more  positive  changes  in  S.  1's 
sentencing  proposed  by  Kennedy  are;  in¬ 
corporating  the  recently  enacted  Parole 
Reform  Act,  slightly  lowering  maximum 
sentences,  and  eliminating  the  "dangerous 
special  offender"  provisions  of  S.  1. 

The  sentencing  provisions  in  H.R.  1 2504 
seem  preferable  either  to  those  in  S.  1  or 
Kennedy's  proposed  changes.  It  provides 
presumption  in  favor  of  probation  —  the 
court  must  order  probation  unless  there  is  a 
likelihood  the  defendant  will  commit 
another  crime,  or  a  sentence  of  probation 
will  greatly  depreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime.  H.R.  1 2504  also  sets  lower  max¬ 
imum  sentences  than  either  the  Kennedy 
proposal  or  current  S.  1 . 


LEAA:  CITIZENS' 
PARTICIPATION 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  (LEAA)  has  come  up  for 
reauthorization  in  1976.  Begun  in  1968  to 
aid  states  and  cities  fight  crime,  LEAA  has 
spent  $5  billion  on  police,  courts,  prisons, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Since  1971,  $580  million,  includ¬ 
ing  $96  million  in  FY  1976,  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  for  constructing  and  renovating  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  (prisons  and  halfway 
houses)  and  improving  correctional  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  funds  have  been  spent  on 
truly  creative  programs  in  harmony  with  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  con¬ 
cerning  the  degree  of  citizens'  participation 
in  spending  LEAA  funds.  At  last 
reauthorization  in  1 973,  efforts  were  made 
to  require  citizens'  participation  on  state 
and  regional  planning  boards.  Yet  a  survey 
of  14  state  boards  by  Network,  a  Roman 
Catholic  lobby  group,  showed  that  private 
citizens  are  grossly  underrepresented  on 
state  boards,  with  only  two  of  the  fourteen 
state  boards  having  the  recommended 
one-third  citizen  participation.  Women  and 
minorities  were  also  consistently  under¬ 
represented  on  state  planning  boards. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  guided 
by  Rep.  John  Conyers  Ml,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  has  reported  an 
LEAA  reauthorization  bill  (H.R.  13636) 
which  encourages  citizen  participation  by 
directing  the  state  planning  agencies  "to 
assure  the  participation  of  citizens  and 
community  organizations  at  all  levels  of  the 
planning  process";  by  establishing  an  Of¬ 
fice  of  Community  Anti- Crime  Programs  to 
assist  community  and  citizens'  groups  in 
applying  for  LEAA  grants;  and  by 
strengthening  the  Act's  anti-discrimination 
provisions.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
reauthorize  LEAA  at  present  funding  levels 
for  only  one  year,  with  a  directive  to  im¬ 
prove  citizen  participation,  evaluation,  and 
monitoring  of  its  programs  within  the  year 
or  to  face  possible  termination. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  another,  less  satisfactory  LEAA 
reauthorization  proposal  (S.  2212)  which 
would  reauthorize  LEAA  for  five  additional 
years  with  no  change  in  the  citizen  partici¬ 
pation  provisions. 

^Improvement  of  citizen  participation  in 
LEAA  will  result  only  from  citizen  action  at 
the  national  and  local  level.  Investigate  how 
LEAA  funds  are  spent  in  your  area.  (Write 
your  Governor  for  your  state  office  ad¬ 
dress.)  Ask  your  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tive  to  support  provisions  for  increased 
citizens'  participation  such  as  those  in  H.R. 
13636. 
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INTELLIGENCE  ABUSES 


After  a  15-month  investigation  the 
Senate  Select  Cmte.  on  Intelligence, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  ID,  released 
its  Final  Report  (S.  Rept.  94-755).  The  3- 
volume  report  is  a  compendium  of  in¬ 
telligence  activities  of  the  last  forty  years, 
replete  with  examples  of  questionable 
priorities  and  the  misuse  of  power  resulting 
in  illegal  activities. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  House  In¬ 
telligence  Cmte.,  chaired  by  Rep.  Otis  Pike 
NY,  has  never  been  released.  The  House 
voted  in  effect  to  suppress  it  on  Jan.  29  by 
a  vote  of  246-124. 

Write  for  FCNL's  reprint  (G-41)  of  I.  F. 
Stone's  article  examining  the  circums¬ 
tances  and  implications  of  the  House  ac¬ 
tion. 

COVERT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  Committee's  November 
1975  Interim  Report  (S.  Rept.  94-465) 
detailed  efforts  to  kill  Fidel  Castro  (Cuba), 
Patrice  Lumumba  (Congo/Zaire),  and  sub¬ 
vert  or  remove  Rafael  Trujillo  (Dominican 
Republic),  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  (S.  Vietnam),  and 
Salvador  Allende  (Chile). 

The  Committee's  Final  Report  found  that 
"presidents  and  administrations  have  made 
excessive,  and  at  times  self-defeating,  use 
of  covert  action"  which  ". . .  has  become  a 
routine  program  with  a  bureaucratic  mo¬ 
mentum  of  its  own." 

DOMESTIC  SPYING 

The  Committee  concluded  that  domestic 
intelligence  activities  revealed  a  distressing 
level  of  spying  which  violated  statutory  law 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens  and  groups  engaged  in  legal  and 
peaceful  activities. 

Domestic  spying  was  conducted,  some¬ 
times  at  the  request  of  presidents  and  at¬ 
torney-generals,  against  those  espousing 
politics  of  the  right  and  the  left,  civil  rights, 
racial  causes,  ending  U.S.  military  involve¬ 
ment  in  Indochina,  women's  rights,  estab¬ 
lishment  politicians,  journalists,  religious 
groups,  advocates  of  new  life  styles,  and 
the  "New  Left." 

The  Committee  found  the  "vacuum 
cleaner"  approach  to  surveillance  included 
both  casual  and  active  participants  in  law¬ 
ful  political  activity.  In  many  cases,  in¬ 
vestigations  were  continued  for  excessively 
long  periods  despite  the  absence  of  crimi¬ 
nal  or  "subversive"  activity.  (For  example, 
the  Committee  found  that  the  FBI  in  1968 
called  for  further  investigation  and  dirty 
tricks  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
because  he  “might  'abandon'  his 
adherence  to  nonviolence.") 

Surveillance  and  dirty  tricks  were 
used  to  break  up  marriages,  terminate 


employment  or  funding,  and  encourage 
violence.  The  Committee  concluded  that 
the  abusive  techniques  used  by  the  FBI 
in  COINTELPRO  (counterintelligence 
program)  from  1956  to  1971  "included 
violations  of  both  federal  and  state 
statutes  prohibiting  mail  fraud,  wire 
fraud,  incitement  to  violence,  sending 
obscene  material  through  the  mail,  and 
extortion." 

COSTLY  POLICY 

The  cost  of  domestic  spying  is  expensive 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  its  effect  on  a 
democratic  society.  The  FBI  budget  for 
FY76,  for  example,  called  for  more  than 
$7.4  million  for  its  domestic  security  infor¬ 
mant  program,  or  more  than  twice  the 
amount  spent  on  informants  against 
organized  crime. 

But  more  importantly,  the  Committee 
concluded  that  when  the  government 
abuses  the  law  and  constitutional  rights 
of  certain  citizens,  "the  injury  spreads 
far  beyond ...  to  untold  numbers  of  other 
Americans  who  may  be  intimidated." 

SOME  SPECIFICS 

•  Violation  of  First  Amendment 
Rights  which  guarantee  free  speech 
and  assembly.  (1)  The  FBI  conducted 
extensive  interviews  with  members  of 
the  "New  Left"  to  harass  and  thus 
"enhance  the  paranoia  endemic  in 
these  circles"  and  "get  across  the 
point  there  is  an  FBI  agent  behind  ev¬ 
ery  mailbox."  (2)  FBI  maintenance  of  a 
Security  Index  of  at  least  26,000 
Americans  targeted  for  detention  in 
the  event  of  a  "national  emergency." 
(3)  The  creation  between  1969  and 
1973  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  in¬ 
telligence  files  on  more  than  1 1 ,000 
individuals  and  groups  on  the  basis  of 
political  rather  than  tax  criteria.  (4)  The 
creation  between  the  mid- 1 960's  and 
1971  of  U.S.  Army  intelligence  files  on 
an  estimated  100,000  Americans. 

•  Violation  of  Fourth  Amend¬ 

ment  Rights  which  protect  citizens 
against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  (1)  Over  a  25-year  period  the 
FBI  conducted  "hundreds"  of  warrant¬ 
less  break-ins  to  install  electronic 
listening  devices  or  to  search  for  infor¬ 
mation.  (2)  Between  1953  and  1973 
the  CIA  conducted  a  New  York  City 
mail  opening  program  in  which  more 
than  28  million  letters  were  screened, 
2.7  million  envelopes  photographed, 
and  214,820  letters  opened.  (3)  The 
National  Security  Agency  from  1 947 
to  1975  obtained  copies  of  "millions" 
of  private  telegrams  sent  to,  from,  or 
through  the  U.S. _ 


$10  BILLION  FOR  SPYING 

The  Church  Cmte.  Report  states  that 
in  FY76  direct  and  indirect  intelligence 
activities  cost  about  3%  of  the  total 
federal  budget.  This  would  come  to 
more  than  $  1 0  billion.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  opposes  disclosure  of  precise 
figures  and  Congress  has  agreed. 

OVERSIGHT  FAILURE 

Ironically,  the  intelligence  agencies  con¬ 
sistently  broke  the  law  to  combat  those 
they  considered  threats  to  the  legal  and 
social  fabric  of  society.  "The  question 
raised  was  usually  not  whether  a  particular 
program  was  legal  or  ethical,  but  whether  it 
worked."  The  Committee  also  concluded 
that  "the  internal  inspection  mechanisms 
of  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  did  not  keep  —  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  FBI,  were  not  designed  to 
keep  —  the  activities  of  those  agencies 
within  legal  bounds." 

But  Congress  must  also  share  the  blame 
for  the  misuse  of  power,  because  the  exist¬ 
ing  Congressional  oversight  system  has 
been  completely  inadequate. 

SENATE  ACTION 

On  May  1 9  the  Senate,  after  considera¬ 
ble  revisions,  passed  S.  Res.  400  by  a  vote 
of  72-22,  thus  establishing  a  permanent 
1 5-member  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.*  The  new  committee  will  have 
legislative  and  budgetary  authority  over  the 
CIA,  but  will  share  jurisdiction  over  the 
other  intelligence  agencies  with  those  com¬ 
mittees  which  have  had  traditional  over¬ 
sight.  The  Committee  will  authorize  in¬ 
telligence  budgets  annually  and  is  to  be 
kept  "fully  and  currently"  informed  on  in¬ 
telligence  activities.  The  Cominittee  can 
oppose  but  cannot  veto  covert  activities.  It 
can  bring  questionable  issues  before  the 
Senate  in  secret  session. 

Unfortunately  the  creation  of  a  new 
Senate  oversight  panel  does  not  guarantee 
an  end  of  abuse.  The  Church  Cmte.  con¬ 
cluded  that  "attitudes  within  and  without 
the  Bureau  [FBI]  demonstrate  a  con¬ 
tinued  belief  by  some  that  covert  action 
against  American  citizens  is  permissible 
if  the  need  for  it  is  strong  enough." 
Moreover,  excessive  government  secrecy 
and  the  intelligence  labyrinth  will  make  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  determine  whether  it  is  being  kept 
"fully  and  currently"  informed.  And  it  is  still 
an  open  question  whether  Congress,  even 
if  it  has  access  to  the  facts,  will  support  the 
individual  rights  of  citizens  rather  than 
government  officials'  demands  for  secrecy. 

•Members  of  the  new  Senate  Committee:  Daniel  Inouye 
HI,  Ch..  Birch  Bayh  IN.  Adlai  Stevenson  IL.  William  Hatha¬ 
way  ME,  Walter  Huddleston  KY,  Joseph  Biden  DE, 
Robert  Morgan  NC,  Gary  Hart  CO.  Clifford  Case  NJ, 
Mark  Hatfield  OR,  Barry  Goldwater  AZ,  Howard  Baker 
TN,  V.Ch.,  Robert  Stafford  VT,  Strom  Thurmond  SC, 
and  Jake  Gam  UT 
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tend  to  concentrate  public  health  expen¬ 
ditures  on  hospitals  in  urban  centers,  manned 
by  highly  and  expensively  trained  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Only  20%  of  the  rural  population  of  the 
developing  world  benefits  from  official 
health  services.  In  Kenya  there  is  one  doctor 
for  every  800  urban  patients,  while  50,000 
rural  dwellers  share  a  single  doctor.  In  rural 
India,  only  6%  of  the  population  has  reasona¬ 
ble  access  to  community  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  facilities. 

■  Appropriate  technology; 

Most  of  the  world's  research  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  industrial  nations.  Very  little  is 
known  about  tropical  soils  and  foods. 

■  Access  to  credit; 


tance  Act,  educational  assistance  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  used  "primarily  to  expand  and 
strengthen  non-formal  education  methods, 
especially  those  designed  to  improve  pro¬ 
ductive  skills  of  rural  families  and  the  urban 
poor." 

In  selling  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
on  credit  terms,  priority  is  supposed  to  be 
given  to  countries  which  are  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  the  access  of  the  poor  to  an  "ade¬ 
quate,  nutritious,  and  stable  food  supply", 
make  "farm  production  equipment  and 
facilities  available  to  farmers,"  and  provide 
credit  to  small  farmers. 

What  About  Conditions  in  Rural  U.S.? 

Overall  farm  population  has  dropped  by 
about  40%  over  the  last  1  5  years;  while  the 


size  of  the  average  farm  has  increased  30% 
to  needy  400  acres. 

Farms  grossing  over  $2,500  per  year 
average  more  than  550  acres;  corporation- 
run  farms  average  4,500  acres.  Migratory 
workers  are  estimated  at  200,000  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  much  higher 
levels  by  non-governmental  sources. 

About  1.5  million  Americans  live  in 
poverty  on  farms,  another  5.7  million  live  in 
poverty  "outside  metropolitan  areas". 
Two-thirds  of  the  substandard  housing  of 
the  nation  is  located  in  rural  areas.  Medical 
care  is  sometimes  inadequate  —  with  only 
40  physicians  per  100,000  rural  residents, 
compared  with  1 96  nonfederal  physicians 
for  every  100,000  urban  residents. 
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It  is  the  larger  farmer  who  typically  enjoys 
easy  access  to  public  credit,  water  alloca¬ 
tions,  and  scarce  supplies  of  petroleum, 
pesticides,  and  fertilizer.  The  small  farmer 
usually  depends  on  friends  and  relatives  for 
credit.  Only  5%  of  Africa  and  1 5%  of  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  excluding  Taiwan,  have 
access  to  institutional  credit. 

One  of  the  unknowns  in  the  equation  is 
what  motivates  people.  According  to  the 
World  Bank,  food  production  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  many  countries  if  governments 
would  stop  holding  down  prices  in  an  effort 
to  provide  cheap  food  for  cities.  Yet  the 
Bank  also  says  that  little  is  known  about 
what  causes  the  poor  to  shift  from  tradi¬ 
tional  subsistence  agriculture  to  cash-crop 
production. 

How  are  Americans  Involved? 

U.S.  aid,  while  inadequate,  is  increasing!'' 
concentrated  on  programs  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  "productivity  and  income  of  the  rural 
poor"  and  provide  health  systems  which 
emphasize  disease  prevention,  environ¬ 
mental  sanitation,  health  education,  and 
family  planning.  Under  the  Foreign  Assis- 


In  1972  the  Indian  Action  Team  program 
began  as  a  pilot  program  under  the  B.I.A. 
with  four  contractors  at  $800,000.  Since 
then  it  has  boasted  an  increase  to  $14 
million  with  61  tribal  contractors.  Sixteen 
tribally-owned  construction  companies 
have  been  developed  which  now  employ 
hundreds  of  Indians  who  have  attained 
high  levels  of  competence  in  their  trades. 
lAT  was  designed  to  provide  meaningful 
training  to  Indian  men  and  women  on  the 
reservation  or  in  Indian  areas  and  has  had  a 
considerable  social  and  economic  impact  in 
participating  areas.  These  programs  offer 
the  best  opportunity  for  real  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  any  B.I.A.  program  in  providing 
on-the-job  training  which  has  helped  to 
develop  the  capabilities  of  both  tribes  and 
individuals.  The  development  needs  of  In¬ 
dian  communities  have  also  benefitted.  lAT 
t'’ains  Indian  people  in  marketable  skills  for 
their  area,  rather  than  forcing  relocation  in 
distant  cities. 

Curiously,  the  lAT  program  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  full  support  of  the  B.I.A.  — 
perhaps  because  it  feels  there  is  too  little 


control  over  the  program.  However,  the 
House  Appropriations  Cmte.  recognized 
the  program's  value  in  adding  $6  million  to 
the  $14  million  requested  by  the  B.I.A.  for 
FY  77.  To  allow  for  requested  increases  in 
the  program,  lAT  groups  have  identified  a 
need  for  $38  million. 

The  program's  appeal  reaches  across  the 
political  spectrum  in  representing  concepts 
of  self-determination  as  well  as  effective¬ 
ness  in  eliminating  administrative  waste 
and  using  federal  dollars  efficiently.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcmte.  on  Interior  (see  Feb.  75  FCNL 
Newsletter)  will  mark  up  their  bill  in  late 
June  and  need  to  know  of  your  support  for 
this  important  program.  (Write  for  G-35  for 
details.) 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  10 
other  Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends.  No 
organization  can  speak  officially  for  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contribu¬ 
tors:  Edward  F.  Snyder.  Frances  Neely.  Harold 
Confer,  Sylvia  Bronner,  Steve  W.  Angell.  Larry 
Newlin  Diana  Payne,  Nick  Block.  245  Second  St., 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription  price 
$10.00  per  year.  Published  monthly  except 
August. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  will 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  the  National 
4H  Center  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27-30,  1 977.  Of  major  importance 
will  be  an  overhaul  of  FCNL's  State¬ 
ment  of  Legislative  Policy. 

Task  Forces  of  FCNL's  Policy  Cmte. 
are  now  hard  at  work  preparing  for  this 
effort.  Your  suggestions  are  welcome. 
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